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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED —VII. 





Don’t over-write. This burlesque report 
of a small fire in John Smith’s house has 
almost been equalled by writers for country 
papers : “ Last evening flames were discov- 
ered issuing from the portal of the residence 
of our respected fellow-citizen, John Smith, 
Esq. The firemen, with their usual alacrity, 
were promptly on the spot. The street was 
soon a scene of wild commotion and uproar, 
which, with the devouring element, formed a 
toute ensemble of grandeur and _ sublimity. 
The coup d’@il soon became truly magnifi- 
cent, the flames having reached a small 
wooden shanty next door, in which was con- 
fined a remarkably fine poodle belonging to 


Mr. Simpkins, the grocer opposite, favorably 
known to the public for his superior article 
of teas, whose howls awakened the sympa- 
thies of the bystanders.” 

Avoid foreign words and phrases for 
which there are English equivalents. Why 
call the “ part” of an actor, or an actress, a 
“réle,” especially in newspapers which use 
only linotype matrices without accents, and 
so print “ réle,” “role” ? 

If you use foreign phrases, use them cor- 
rectly. We often see even in books the 
phrases, hors du combat and esprit du corps. 
Yet, the simple preposition de, not the com- 
bined preposition and definite article du, is 
to be found in all similar phrases in French 
newspapers and books. 

There is a very common error in the ar- 
rangement of the words in a favorite Latin 
quotation, which generally appears in print 
as “id omne genus,” whereas it should be “ id 
genus omne.” 

The plural of the French word “ savant” — 
if you must use it in place of the Eng- 


lish word “scholar”’—is ‘“‘savans,’ not 
“ savants.” 

Eschew — “cut out,” the night editor 
would say — worn-out phrases like “ tripped 


it on the light fantastic toe,” * “fair women 
and brave men,” “revelry by night,’ “ ban- 
quet hall deserted,” “ the wee, sma’ hours,” f 
“the ladies (God bless them ! ),” “ all went 
merry as a marriage bell.” 

Avoid extravagant expressions, both in 
writing and in speech ; for instance, “It was 
an awfully hot day.” “I suffered in the cars 
frightfully from heat.” “ When we reached 
our destination we had a horrible dinner.” 





* The original is :— 
“Come, and trip it, ‘as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe.” 
+ The original is 
the twal.” 


: “Some wee’ short hour ayont 








leather 
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Why not go a step further, and say, “1 was 
obliged to occupy an appalling bed for the 
night ” ? : 

Don’t write “a canine” when you mean 
“a dog.” 

“ Pedal extremities” is a poor expression 
for “ feet.” 

Possibly from a false notion of delicacy, in 
much modern speech and writing, the ass 
has become the donkey. Now, although a 
donkey must be either an ass or a mule, 
neither an ass nor a mule is necessarily a 
donkey. An ass may be a wild-ass, or an 
unbroken domestic one, and so may a mule 
be either wild or unbroken. A donkey is an 
ass, or a mule, broken tc the saddle, or to 
draught. 

Don’t hesitate to use the word “legs” in 
case of need. Saying “limbs” or “ extremi- 
ties” instead is not being delicate ; it is the 
height of indelicacy. “A nice man,” says 
Dean Swift, “is a man of nasty ideas.” In 
the avoidance of certain proper words, and 
the substitution of other words for them, 
there is involved the admission of the exist- 
ence of an indelicate thought. A French 
teacher once said to a squeamish young lady 
who hesitated to pronounce the word “leg” 
where it occurred in an account of the 
wounding of Napoleon: “ Ah, Mademoiselle, 
la vraie délicatesse ne pense pas a de telles 
choses.” True delicacy has no such ideas. 

It is generally understood nowadays that 
the words “ gentleman” and “lady” should 
be used with discretion in speaking of 
others, and never, as a rule, in speaking of 
one’s self. In referring to the admirable 
traits of character possessed by a female ac- 
quaintance, it would be incorrect for one to 
say : “ She is a fine lady.” One should, in 
that case, say : “She is a fine woman.” A 
fine woman is something infinitely superior 
to a fine lady. Again, were one to say of 
a certain person: “She is a well-dressed 
lady,” the expression would imply that ladies 
may not be well-dressed, which is not a 
fact. Numerous cases might be cited in 
which the word is misused ; as, when a per- 
son speaks of a good lady, a modest lady, a 
charitable lady, an amiable lady, a handsome 


lady, a graceful lady. In some of these 


- cases the expression is wrong because the 


epithet is involved’ in the character; in 
others it is wrong because the epithet is ap- 
plied to individuals as belonging to the 
female sex, not as restricted to those who 
are ladies. To advertise for a “ saleslady” 
is as absurd as it would be to advertise for a 
“salesgentleman.”, “Saleswoman” is the 
correlative of “salesman.” Sometimes we 
see advertisements reading like this: 
“ Boarding — Two respectable young ladies 
can find home comforts in a private family,” 
etc. As if ladies could be other than re- 
spectable ! Even in a leading editorial of a 
careful newspaper there appeared these 
phrases: “Every well-bred gentleman,” 
“every well-bred lady.” As if to be a 
gentleman or a lady is not to be well-bred ! 
To speak of a man and his wife as “ Mr. So- 
and-So and lady” is vulgar. In France a 
similar vulgarity is common. There a 
gentleman always says ma femme (my wife ), 
but the vulgar, through affectation, often 
say mon épouse (my spouse ). Unless there 
is a distinct reason for using the word 
“lady,” the word “ woman” should be used. 
The only exceptions are in the case of youth 
and of age. It is customary, in speaking of 
well-grown boys and girls of a certain sta- 
tion, to call them “young gentlemen” and 
“young ladies.” It is also customary, in 
speaking of old men and old women of a 
certain station, to call them “old gentle- 
men” and “old ladies.” An _ additional 
epithet is frequently applied to them, as 
when we speak of “a fine old gentleman,” 
“a fine old lady,” “a nice old gentleman,” 
“a nice old lady,” “a cross old gentleman,” 
“a cross old lady.” 

It is strange that the persons who are 
most addicted to the use of the word “ lady ” 
are also the very ones who do not scruple 
to apply the word “female” to every degree 
of womankind. Yet, the words “ male” and 
“female” are not properly used as nouns, 
except in speaking of the lower animals. To 
the sexes of mankind, they are properly ap- 
plied only as adjectives. We can say : The 
male pupils, the female pupils, the male 
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singers, the female singers, the male de- 
scendants, the female descendants, and so 
on ; but we cannot say of a man: “ He is a 
handsome male,” nor is it any better to say 
of a woman : “ She is a handsome female.” 
Women have reason to resent the word. 

“Gents” wear “pants.” Gentlemen wear 
trousers. The word “ pantaloons,” from the 
Italian words, singular and plutal, pantalone, 
_pantaloni, received into English through the 
French ( pantalon ), — through whom the 
garment also came, —is in good usage, but 

“trousers” is supplanting it. 

A very prevalent error in the use of a 
word in a wrong sense may be found in the 
expression, “ our mutual friend.” Dickens, 
whose English is often careless, helped es- 
tablish the phrase by using it as a title for 
one of his novels. Primarily, the word 
“mutual” relates to persons, and to only 
two persons. The idea that it conveys is 
‘reciprocity of sentiment or of action. Two 
persons may have a mutual affection or a 
mutual aversion, but there is no suggestion 
-of a third person in the word. Two persons 
may mutually embrace, but they cannot 
mutually embrace some one else. Individually, 
every human being partakes of the lot of 
smutual dependence. Secondarily, the word 
may refer to many persons regarded as com- 
prised in two divisions. The intercourse of 
‘two societies may be for their mutual advan- 
tage. Our common friend, common enemy, 
common acquaintance, or whatever the case 
‘may be, are the proper expressions — mean- 
ing, the friend, enemy, acquaintance, common 
to both of us — our friend, enemy, acquaint- 
‘ance, im common. 

Avoid the use of “party” for “man” or 
“person.” Instead of saying, “Who was 
the party that called you up?” say, “ Who 
“was it called you up ?” 

“Individual” is another word to be 
‘avoided in the mere sense of “person.” 
When used it should always convey some 
thought of a single person or thing as op- 
posed to many. If, for instance, a traveler, 
‘looking from a mountain toward a distant 
‘city, could see each one of the houses, he 
could not otherwise communicate the fact so 
well as by saying that he could “ distinguish 


the individual houses.” It is good English 
to say: “The strength of a community de- 
pends on the character of the individuals 
composing it.” “ Who is that individual ?” 
is wrong. , 

The last clause in the sentence, “ Ought 
we to esteem the man who faces danger, 
or he who deceives?” .should be “or him 
who deceives.” 

“ Me,” “ him,” and “ them,” “ my,” 
“his,” and “their” are often incorrectly 
used with participial nouns ; as, “I do not 
like him staying out so late at night.” The 
sentence should be : “I do not like his stay- 
ing out so late at night.” 

As in the expression, “Who did you 
see ?” who is incorrectly used for whom, so 
whom is often incorrectly used for who. The 
error in the sentence, “For the benefit of 
those whom she thought were his friends,” 
can be at once made apparent by enclosing 
in brackets two words which are paren- 


thetical. It then reads: “For the benefit of 
those whom [she thought] were his 
friends.” Obviously the wording should be 


“who she thought were his friends.” 

“It is one of the subjects that is,” ete. 
“In one of the houses that has,” etc. In 
sentences like these, where the word one is 
used, followed by several words, among the 
last of which are a noun in the nominative 
plural, and its relative pronoun, nominative 
to a verb immediately succeeding, careless 
writers often put the verb in the singular 
number. In the first example given above, 
that relates to subjects, which is plural, and 
therefore requires are: “It is one of the 
subjects that are,” etc. In the second ex- 
ample, that relates to houses, which, being 
plural, requires have : “In one of the houses 
that have,” etc. 

“ Plead,” mispronounced “ pléd,” is fre- 
quently used for “ pleaded,” as : “He plead 
( pléd ) guilty to the indictment.” The sen- 
tence should be: “ He pleaded guilty to the 
indictment.” “To plead” is a regular verb. 
The present is plead (pronounced pleed), 
imperfect tense, pleaded (pronounced 
pleeded ), perfect participle, pleaded ( pro- 
nounced pleeded ). 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Edward B. Hughes. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of Tre WriTER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


2” 


The New York World received 2,587 
scenarios for plays in” its prize contest! 
Those who have had experience with the 
work of amateur playwrights cannot envy 


the judges who will now select the prize- 
winning scenario—the plot of the play 
which will be produced in New York within 
a year and bring to the fortunate writer a 
royalty on the gross box-office receipts, as 
well as the $500 prize. This royalty is now 
announced for the first time. It will be four 
per cent. of the first $4,000, five per cent. of 
the next $3,000, seven and one-half per cent. 
of all over $7,000 on the gross weekly re- 
ceipts. 


* 


Writers are warned against two adven- 
turers who are going around the country 
asking for money on the plea of being re- 
lated to various men and women connected 
with literature. One of them recently posed 
in Portsmouth, N. H., as a son of Mr. 
Gilder, the editor of the Century Magazine, 
and in Boston as Mr. Gilder’s nephew. 
The man’s practice was to telephone to a 
literary man or woman, and, with profuse 
apologies, say that he had lost his pocket- 
book, and ask for $5 or $10 to tide him 
over until he could get a remittance from 
his relative. Another scheme he worked 
was to call on writers, and say that he de- 
sired to make a contract with them. His 
terms were invariably satisfactory, and be- 
fore taking leave he would ask for aid in 
having a check cashed. The checks turned 
out to be valueless. The second man has 
been posing as the younger brother of Bliss 
Perry, professor of English literature at 
Harvard, and editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
This man also told writers he was Ferris 
Greenslet, literary adviser of the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Writers who are ap- 
proached by these swindlers should take 
steps toward their arrest. 


e* 6 


The question how long editors are justified 
in holding manuscripts before making a de- 
cision as to their availability has always been 
a mooted one. In a general way there has 
come to be a feeling that if the editor of a 
monthly magazine renders his decision in a 
month, the author has no reason to com- 
plain. Perhaps, according to the same 
theory, the editor of a weekly magazine 
ought to render his decision in a week, and 
the editor of a daily paper in a day, but such 
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promptness, unfortunately, is not usual. All 
this, of course, applies to ordinary manu- 
scripts. Sometimes, however, a manuscript 
s “timely,” and may lose its value for other 
editors if the editor who receives it fondles 
it too long. In such cases it is common for 
the author submitting the manuscript to call 
attention to its “timeliness” and to ask the 
editor for an early decisign. How long is 
an editor justified in keeping such a manu- 
script, in case he does not accept it ? 
.* 
The question has come up recently in a 
New York court. A special writer sub- 
mitted a “timely” article to Collier’s 
Weekly, and the editor returned it after 
holding it two weeks. The author, feeling 
aggrieved, brought suit for damages against 
the paper, alleging that the value of the 
article had been destroyed by the delay. 
The justice has decided the case in favor of 
the editor of Collier's, ruling that the return 
of an article within two weeks is “a reason- 
ably prompt decision,” even though by the 
delay the news value of the matter is dimin- 
ished or destroyed. _ W. HE. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 








Leslie Adams, whose story of child-life, 
“ Suretogo,” appeared in the Red Book for 
October, is the wife of Frank R. Adams, of 
Chicago, the author of a dozen successful 
musical comedies. “Suretogo” is the first 
of a series of child stories, the material for 
which the author has largely gathered from 
' her own recollections of herself as a young- 


ster —still quite fresh, since she is only 
twenty-two. Mrs. Adams is a water-color 
artist of considerable reputation, and has 
furnished the cover designs for the forth- 
coming issues of several important maga- 
zines. Her mornings are always spent in 
the studio with the brush and palette, while 
her writing is done in the afternoon, when- 
ever she can spare time from horseback rid- 
ing, which is her favorite sport. One of the 
distinguishing features of Mrs. Adams’s lit- 
erary career is that her very first story was 
accepted, and she has yet to receive one of 
those “implies no lack of merit” slips from 
the publishers. 





William Heyliger, who wrote the story, 
“The Passing of Peter Meaken,” in the De- 
lineator for October, is a young newspaper 
man on the staff of the Observer of Hudson 
County, published in Jersey City. “The 
Passing of Peter Meaken”’ is the first of Mr. 
Heyliger’s stories to appear in the larger 
magazines, but during the coming year half 
a dozen or so more will appear in various 
magazines. Mr. Heyliger lives in Ridgefield 
Park, N. J. 





Florence Martin, whose stories, “ The 
Calumny” and “ The Uplifting of Effie,” ap- 
peared in recent numbers of the Century 
Magazine — the lat being printed in the 
October number —is Mrs. H. H. Martin, of 
Lake Forest, Ill. She is a New Yorker by 
birth and education, though her present 
home is in Illinois, where she leads a quiet 
life in the country, with books and a garden 
and agreeable neighbors as her chief inter- 
ests. ‘The Uplifting of Effie” is a little 
satire on play-philanthropy which was sug- 
gested to Mrs. Martin during her connec- 
tion with a working girls’ luncheon club, 
where the valuable help afforded by earnest 
and sensible women to genuine workers was 
occasionally frustrated by impulsive and un- 
wise sentimentality. Also, the story casts 
an animadversive glance at the idle lives of 
the daughters of prosperous families, whose 
ideals are adopted by their humbler sisters. 
Mrs. Martin believes that an “uplift” is 
needed most in the so-called highest class, 
and that the aims and ideals of that class 
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will always tend to percolate through the 
social strata. If fashionable functions and 
fine clothing constitute the main interest of 
wealthy women, she says, their poorer sis- 
ters will painfully try to follow them along 
their futile path. 





George L. Parker, who had a_ story, 
“Twice as Many as Before,” in the De- 
lineator for October, is a Kentuckian, and 
was graduated from Yale in 1897, and from 
the: Cambridge ( Mass.) Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in 1900. After ministry in 
California, Mr. Parker spent three years 
abroad, during two of which, from 1906 to 
1908, he was pastor of the British-American 
church in St. Petersburg. Returning to this 
country last October, he has since been pas- 
tor of the Crombie-street Congregational 
church in Salem, Mass. “Twice as Many 
as Before” is his second story to be printed, 
the first, “ The Way It Was Settled,” having 
appeared in the Ladies’ Realm ( or World) 


some time last fall.. The Scottish Review of 


Edinburgh, in August, 1906, published Mr. 
Parker's appreciation of the blind Dr. 
Matheson. Mr. Parker has also had pub- 
lished in the last year, by Salem D. Towne, 
Boston, a pamphlet on the Emmanuel Move- 
ment, called “The Other Side of Psycho- 


Theraphy.” The Congregationalist now has 


on hand two accepted gtories of his, which 
will soon appear. 





E. A. Wharton, whose story, “ When Con- 
science Slept,” was printed in the Red Book 
for September, says he is distinctly of the 
West. A native of Illinois, he grew up and 
was educated in Kansas, and is now teach- 
ing in Colorado. Mr. Wharton has written 
intermittently during most of his life, but 
it is only within the last three or four years 
that he has offered his work for publication. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Hugo. — Apropos of the publishing sea- 
son, a Paris contemporary tells a story of 
Victor Hugo and a young unknown poet. 
The poet, hailing from the provinces, sent 
to the author of “ Notre Dame de Paris” a 





copy of his work, which he had just pub- 
lished in the form of a book of poems. 
Hugo replied in most sympathetic terms, 
and the young man was delighted with the 
letter, as well he might have been. 

His joy, however, was but short-lived, 
for a day or two later his servant announced: 
that the package containing the volume of 
poems had come back through the post un- 
opened. The package bore the legend, 
“Refusé par le destinataire — Affranchisse- 
ment insuffisant !” 

Hugo’s letter was hyperbolic and in these 
terms : “ Your work has given me a pro- 
found pleasure, under the impression of 
which I hasten to congratulate you. Your 
fame is young and radiant ; mine is declin- 
ing. It is the salutation of the night which 
departs at the rising of the dawn. You are 
shining, and I am dying. You emerge from 
oblivion ; I return there. 

“The heart either grows hard or breaks 
forth. Your sentiments have come forth, 
and you have written sonorous and superb 
poetry, which consecrates you as poet as 
well as affirming you as man; you are then 
‘deux fois mon frére.’ Accept my admira- 
tion, as great as my esteem.” — London 
Globe. 


Lecky.— Sir Lauder Brunton discusses. 
the question of fatigue, in a long paper im 
the Practitioner. 

“One constantly hears the complaint from 
patients,” he writes, “that they are always 
tired, and indeed some people avoid work- 
ing on the ground that they are constitu- 
tionally tired. Other people term them 
simply lazy, but it is quite possible that im 
many of these cases there is some physicab 
condition in the person which renders exer- 
tion specially distasteful to them, although 
other people cannot observe it.” 

In discussing the relation between mental 
and physical fatigue, he says: “It is clear 
that in regard to fatigue the brain and the 
muscles go together, and it is a mistake to 
regard muscular fatigue as a stimulus to the 
brain, or mental fatigue as a stimulus to the 
muscles.” Long-continued muscular exer- 
tion renders the brain anzmic. This fact 
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the famous physician illustrates in the fol- 
lowing story :— 

“Many years ago I used to write for a 
medical periodical. On returning home one 
day after a very heavy day’s work at the 
hospital, and feeling completely exhausted, 
I found a note from the editor : ‘ Please let 
me have an article on such and such a sub- 
ject to-night.’ I sat down with pen and 
paper before me, but not a word could I 
write. 

“Then I lay back lazily, and began to 
speculate as to the cause of my want of 
ideas. I thought: ‘The brain is the same 
as it was yesterday, but yesterday I was not 
tired; perhaps it is the feebler circulation 
that prevents the brain from acting. If the 
blood does not go up to the brain, I may 
bring the brain down to the blood.’ I 
therefore placed my head flat on the table, 
looking sideways-at the paper, and began to 
write easily. 

“On raising my head again every idea 
fled, so | placed my head again down on 
the table, and finished the article with my 
head in that position. 

“A similar instance was afforded by the 
practice of the late Mr. Lecky, the histo- 
rian. He had a large, magnificent head, 
mounted upon a long neck and a willowy 
body. He found out that his circulation was 
not sufficiently strong to raise the blood to 
his brain in sufficient quantity for its func- 
tional activity in the upright position. 

“A mutual friend informed me that he 
wrote his ‘ History’ lying upon the sofa. I 
was so much interested in the question that 
I asked Mr. Lecky himself. 
that this was a mistake ; that he did not lie 
down, but actually wrote kneeling on a sofa 
which had a large, broad head to it. 

“This served him for a writing table, and 
in this kneeling position he wrote all his 
works, the blood having thus to travel to his 
brain in a horizontal line, instead of upward 
against the force of gravity, as it would have 
to do in the sitting position.” 

Reade.—In an English review is recalled 
the method in which Charles Reade con- 
structed his romances directly from docu- 


He told me- 


ments. The reviéw says, 
things :— 

“Charles Reade spent five hours a day in 
a room that he called ‘the workshop.’ The 
most conspicuous piece of furniture in this 
room was a large table, battered and worn, 
underneath which there stood an odd score 
of tall folios, the nature of their contents be- 
ing indicated by labels upon the backs. At 
this table Charles Reade would sit, select- 
ing, cuttifg, and pasting into its proper 
place every scrap of fact or experience, writ- 
ten or printed, that he judged to contain 
anything of interest—anything, that is, 
which might conceivably be of use to him 
as literary material. Everything was in- 
dexed. Anything could be found at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The culmination of the sys- 
tem was to be found in the Index ad In- 
dices. From the Index ad Indices he could 
find his way to the correct index. From the 
correct index he could find his way to the 
particular slip or cutting that he wanted, 
at the moment. His workshop was a 
triumph of method. His art was a triumph 
of empiricism. 

“It was the peculiarity of Charles Reade 
that he must begin with dry bones in order 
to arrive at something very like flesh and 
blood. He had the power to imagine and 
to inform his creatures with the breath of 
life, but his imagination was of the kind 
that abhorred a vacuum. Taking certain 
facts which he had seen correlated in his 
actual experience, he would pass them 
through his intelligence, plunge them into 
the great reservoirs of his emotion, and 
bring them forth, again more real than 
reality itself. The greater artists dare more 
highly than this. They get their funda- 
mental truths from life; and, having these 
touchstones, they build up their master- 
pieces by rearranging and not necessarily by 
accepting what they see. Charles Reade 
had not enough imagination for this. He 
was safe only in his workshop. There he 
could not go wrong. He had all his facts 
to hand. He had imagination enough to 


among other 


explain them, to quicken them into some- 
imagination 


thing more real; but his 
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faltered when he was asked to shape the 
bricks as well as to build the house. 

“Tt was this quality of Charles Reade’s 
mind that marked him out as the man to 
write the best historical novel in our lan- 
guage.” 

Sienkiewicz —Henryk Sienkiewicz, author 
of “Quo Vadis,” says he can write to his 
satisfaction only when he uses scarlet ink. 
Passing through Milan recently, he said : — 

“TI started to write a book on the Venice 
of the Doges, but had to lay it aside on ac- 
count of the extraordinary complexity and 
peculiarity of Venetian history. I no longer 
have inspirations like that which produced 
‘Quo Vadis.’ That I obtained by studying 
three masterpieces ; one by Tacitus, my fav- 
orite among the Latin classics; ome by 
Chateaubriand, ‘The Genius of Chris- 
tianity’ ; and, most valued of all, Cardinal 
Wiseman’s ‘ Fabiola,’ a beautiful, picturesque 
.story which fascinated me in boyhood. 

“T am now revising for an autumn volume 
a novelette, to be called ‘The Whirlwind,’ 
which appeared lately in a Warsaw news- 
paper. After that is done I am anxious to 
devote my remaining energies to a theme 
that has long been my special delight, the 
personality of Napoleon the Great.” 


Stoddard. — Charles Warren Stoddard, the 
poet, author of “South Sea Idyls,” who 
died recently at Monterey, was supposed to 
have left a number of unpublished poems, 
several of which he read to his friends while 
on his sick bed. After his death, when A. 
M. Robertson, the publisher, and Miss Ina 
D. Coolbrith searched his effects they found 
nothing. His housekeeper at Monterey was 
appealed to, and she told a remarkable 
story, asserting that the dying poet burned 
all his manuscripts a day or two before his 
death. She said he called her to his room, 
ordered a fire built in the grate, and then 
handed her a mass of manuscript to burn. 
When these papers were all in ashes, he 
sank back satisfied. Stoddard wrote two 
poems just before death, “In the Shadow” 
and “When Life Frowns.” They were ex- 
tremely pessimistic, but were characterized 
as exquisitely poetical by those who read 


them. — San Francisco dispatch in the New 
York Tribune. 


Tarkiagton.— Up to the time of the publi- 
cation of “The Gentleman from Indiana,” 
the rewards which Booth Tarkington had 
reaped from literature amounted to, by his 
own confession, just $22.50. Of this amount, 
$20 had come to him in a check from Life 
in payment for a sketch and drawing which 
he submitted. The fact that the editor took 
pains to assure him that $13 was for the 
drawing and only $7 for the accompanying 
literary matter almost persuaded him to 
adopt art as a career. 

Indeed, he went so far as to give up verse 
and prose altogether for a time. Sketch 
after sketch he turned out, as many as fifty 
in all, and on no one of them was he able to 
realize a cent. Thus repulsed, he once more 
took up the arduous task of convincing the 
publishers that he could write a novel which 
people would care to read. 

On the subject of his long apprenticeship 
Mr. Tarkington has himself spoken, not 
without a little pardonable self-complacency 
at the tenacity of purpose which he mani- 
fested. 

“T was for five years and more,” he writes, 
“one of the rejected—as continuously and 
successively, I suppose, as any one who ever 
wrote. I sent short stories to almost all the 
magazines, to receive in every case the 
manuscript and printed slip — usually almost 
simultaneously, it seemed to me (they came 
back too soon), with my sending of them. 
It was a long sitting, with not the faintest 
hint of encouragement, and I can’t say just 
why -my years of total rejection—a quite 
unbroken series—didn’t discourage me. 
I’m not sorry now that I met with no ac- 
ceptance.” — Chicago Tribune. 


Tennyson.— As I sat before lunch with 
‘Hallam Lord Tennyson in the study at Ald- 
worth, I asked him to tell me something of 
his father’s method of life and doing his 
work. As he was since his very young man- 
hood the constant companion of his father, 
his remembrance was almost the same as 
though coming from the great poet himself. 
“My father,” he said, “rose fairly early. 
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He had, after his breakfast at 8 o’clock, 
what he called his ‘sacred’ pipe —the 
first of the day. This time was absolutely 
his own, and he was not on any account to 
be interrupted or disturbed. His scheme of 
whatever work he had in hand was then 
elaborated, and he wrote then more easily 
than at any other time. Before breakfast 
he would walk on the terrace overlooking 
the big view. From about eleven to one he 
would go for a long walk, generally taking 
me with him, and always in later life with 
Karenina, the Russian wolfhound, whose 
picture we have been looking at. You will 
call to mind his wonderful flow of talk, his 
humorous sayings, ‘ his anecdotes, his 
‘rugged maxims hewn from life. Some- 
times during his walk he would be full of 
his work, making lines and rolling them out 
to me—you remember what a fine and 
sonorous voice he had—‘like the wind 
among the pine woods, Carlyle called it. 
But his eyes seemed to be busy all the time. 
He was drinking in all that nature was giv- 
ing him. In the midst of his speaking he 
would often suddenly stop and look at some- 
thing, some flower, or shrub, or beautiful 
tree; some effect of light on the distant 
landscape ; some change wrought by time or 
stress of weather ; beautiful clouds or mist 
effects, or the long glories of the sunlight 
on the sea. The occasion often seemed to 
move his brain to some crystallization of the 
theme.” 

“ For instance ?” I suggested. 

“ Well, once when the moor above us was 
burned, as it was again this year, he was 
greatly taken with the effect of a young 
green bracken coming out of a blackened 
oak stump. He said to me : — 

“*Would not that make a Dantesque 
simile — Life springing out of Death!’ 

“It was a habit of mind which had great 
results. He often put not only the spirit, 
but the whole salient description of a scene 
into a single line.” 

“For instance ?” I asked. 

“The line in ‘ The Princess’ : — 

“* Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn.’ 

“That was taken from the Cataract of 
Gavarni in the Pyrenees. Indeed, when he 


traveled with me, whenever we came to some 
especially fine scene or picturesque crag or 
such — something which he thought very 
beautiful—he always liked to sit down for 
a while and smoke all alone. He seemed to 
wish to get the very spirit of the place into 
him, to make it a part of himself. 

“ Again, you remémber these lines in ‘ The 
Eagle, looking down from his _loity 
height : — 

“* The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls, 


He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.’ 


It would be hard to put more effects into 
a chapter ?” 

“Any more instances?” I suggested. 
“These are more than interesting and illu- 
minating.” 

He smiled. Anything that redounds to 
his father’s honor is always a manifest de- 
light to him. He went on :— 

“When I was going with my mother to 
look at the house at Farringford in 1853, he 
described an incident seen as they crossed 
the Solent, ‘One dark heron flew over the 
sea, backed by a daffodil sky.’ 

“ Again the line, made on the beach at 
Freshwater : — 

“** The shriek of a maddened beach dragged down by 
the wave.’ 

“Then again the song in ‘ The Princess,’ 
‘Blow, Bugle, Blow,’ came to him at his 
visit to Killarney in 1850, hearing the echoes 
among the mountains. 

“Perhaps the most touching of these 
gleanings from nature was the origin of 
‘Crossing the Bar.’ It is peculiarly personal 
and touching, for it was just after an illness 
when he had been near death. It was writ- 
ten in October of his eighty-first year. 
We had traveled that day from Aldworth. 
Something had struck him during the cross- 
ing of the Solent, and in his mind he had 
worked it all out. After dinner that evening 
he showed mé the poem all written out. I 
said to him: ‘That is the crown of your 
life’s work.’ He answered: ‘It came in a 
moment.’ 

“He explained the pilot as ‘that Divine 
and Unseen who is always guiding us.’” 

“Was his work at all intermittent?” I 
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asked. “Did he put it aside and return to 
it from time to time ?” 

“ Of course all long poems, like all other 
works, require time. Some of them very 
much time. As I dare say you know, ‘In 
Memoriam’ took a long time — about seven- 
teen years. But I take it that you mean 
shorter works that may have been accom- 
plished -without serious delays.” 

“ That is so.” 

“With those, when once my father had 
conceived the idea, the subject possessed 
him. It was always with him while waking 
and, I dare say, while sleeping, too—for I 
believe, as he did, in unconscious cerebra- 
tion.” 

“Used he to work after lunch ?” I asked. 

“After dinner he would have a pipe by 
himself. Sometimes he would read a novel 
in the evening, or read aloud to my mother, 
thus tranquilizing himself for his work later. 
When he smoked at night I think he would 
let his thoughts run ; he would do the think- 
ing-over part of his work.” 


Ward. —In the explanatory introductions 
which Mrs. Humphry Ward is writing for 
the complete edition of her works, she does 
not hesitate to admit that certain of her 
characters are drawn from real life, but she 
insists upon a proper understanding of the 
exact sense in which this is true. Because 
the “Miss Bretherton” of her first novel 
was suggested by the career of Mary An- 
derson, it does not follow that all that is 
said of the former is true of the latter. 
Mrs. Ward’s novels contain no portraits and 
no history, but they abownd in characters 
suggested by people whom she has known, 
in incidents and reminiscences of real life. 
The scenery of “ Robert Elsmere,” for in- 
stance, combines Westmoreland, which Mrs. 
Ward knew in her childhood, with the Ox- 
ford of her girlhood and early married life, 
and the Surrey, where many summers were 
spent. 
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“Me. Dooley” on the Magazines. — “ Well, 
sir,” said Mr. Dooley, “I wonder how much 
it costs to have a pome or a story printed 








in wan iv these pop-lar magazines along. 
with all th’ good advertisin’ ? I suppose it- 
comes high. Th’ fellows that runs thim 
magazines must be growin’ rich out iv th” 
potes an’ novelists. But I think they’re 
goin’ too far in their greed f'r goold. There 
must be a limit to their avarice. I don’t ob- 
ject, mind ye, to their makin’ a fair profit 
out iv their business iv ‘idjacatin’’ people 
where to get th’ best breakfast food or th” 
most sparklin’ hair dye, or what kind iv re- 
volver to shoot thimselves with. That’s alf 
right. But what I object to is whin I pay 
ten or fifteen cents f’r a magazine expectin’ 
to spind me avenin’ improvin’ me mind with 
th’ latest thoughts in advertisin’, to find 
more thin a quarther iv th’ whole book de- 
voted to lithrachoor. 

“Tt ain’t fair. It’s a kind iv a confidence 
game they play on their readers. I don’t 
want them to be philanthropists, mind ye. 
They’ve got to make a livin’. But there 
ought to be some place iv stoppin’ half way. 
Th’ first thing ye know there won't be as 
many pages in advertisin’ as there are iv 
lithrachoor. Then people will stop readin” 
magazines. A man don’t want to dodge 
around through almost impenethrable pomes- 
an’ reform articles to find a pair iv sus- 
pinders or a shavin’ soap. Another thing, 
th’ magazines ought to be compelled to 
mark all lithrachoor plainly so that the 
reader can’t be deceived. They ought to 
put two stars on th’ end iv it, or mark it 
‘Reading Matther,’ or print a line at th’ 
bottom : ‘ Persons answerin’ this pome are 
requested to mention Nobody.” As it is 
now, many iv these articles will fool nine 
men out iv ten. Ye pick up a magazine an’ 
ye see something that looks like an’ adver- 
tisement. It is almost as well printed an” 
illusthrated. On’y an expert cud tell th’ dif- 
f'rence at th’ first glance. But whin ye get 
to th’ end ye find to ye’er disgust that ye’ve 
been wasting ye’er time reading’ a wurruk 
iv fiction. It’s very annoyin’. 

“Still there are some magazines that re- 
spect th’ best thraditions iv th’ profession. 
They keep lithrachoor in its proper bounds. 
It is not allowed to encroach on th’ adver- 
tisin’ space. Both are in their proper pro- 
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portion — eight pages iv advertisin’ to wan 
iv lithrachoor. This isn’t bad, but I hope 
th’ time will come whin there will be some 
publisher bold enough to publish a magazine 
entirely devoted to advertisin’. Still I don’t 
know that I ought to complain. Whin ye 
come to think iv th’ magazines iv thirty or 
forty years ago, which on’y printed a few 
advertisements, an’ thim iv a low ordher, 
an’ look at th’ sparklin’ back pages iv th’ 
present day, hundherds iv thim brimmin’ full 
an’ overflowin’ with th’ finest produck iv this 
goolden age iv advertisin’, I suppose there 
is much to be thankful f’r. 

“T’ve been looking’ over these here 
ready-made clothin’ anthologies. Hogan 
left a bunch iv thim on th’ table. Hardly 
wan iv thim but has something that insinu- 
ates its hand into ye’er pocket. Gloomy 
people, pessimists they’re called, talk about 
th’ vanished glories iv American advertisin’. 
Ye’d think th’ art died with Barnum an’ 
Frank Siddall. But that’s all nonsense. 
They’re thousands now where there was wan 
a few years ago. Th’ wurruk iv th’ older 
school was sincere, but it was crude an’ 
heavy. What cud be happier, f’r instance, 
thin th’ little essay in Somebody’s this 
month on th’ removal iv frickles be Swan- 
son’s hammerless revolver? It is charm- 
ingly told. Th’ author is a masther iv Eng- 
lish. His wan line, ‘ Pot th’ spots,’ will not 
die. Bunchey’s f’r September has a 
charmin’ cover devoted to Soakem’s port- 
able footbath. A very beautiful young lady 
is discovered timidly standin’ on th’ brink 
iv wan iv these conveniences, trembling in 
maidenly simplicity. Th’ artist has depicted 
doubt, hope, an’ even a thrace iv terror in 
th’ model’s features. He has chosen as a 
title fr his delightful pitcher a line fr’m an 
old pome : ‘ Standin’ with reluctant feet.’ 

“In th’ same magazine there’s a very 
readable an’ convincin’ article on Schoen- 
stein’s an’ Kippleheim’s durable pants. It 
is called: ‘We fit fr’m the photygraft.’ 
In spite iv siv’ral pomes an’ thrivyal articles 
on th’ cure iv mumps an th’ great movement 
fr repairin’ th’ sthreets iv West Centher- 
ville with planks, th’ Monthly Karssene 
Conthrovarsy has many enjoyable back 


pages. Th’ seeries iv autymobill articles 
keeps up its inthrest, an’ there is an excel- 
lent bit iv writin’ fr those that care f’r light 
humor in th’ article on th’ use iv varnish on 
th’ hair. 

“But I won’t go on, Hinnissy. It wud 
take me all day to tell ye iv th’ atthractive 
features in these here pages. There ain’t 
any doubt iv it, whin it comes to advertisin’, 
that city iv New York is th’ modhren 


_ Athens.”— F. P. Dunne, in the American 


Magazine. 

Financial Rewards of English Writers. — The 
case of Stephen Phillips, the poet and play- 
wright, who is in very straitened circum- 
stances, has opened the question as to 
whether English writers can on the whole 
be called successful financially. Mr. Phillips 
has had many plays produced in England 
and America, yet he is now in actual pov- 
erty, which he attributes to the failure of his 
last two plays, “The Lost Heir” and 
“Faust,” both of which were presented in 
London. 

The very recent death of John Davidson 
because he was tired of struggling to make 
a living from his poetry ; the death of Fran- 
cis Thompson, also without means; the 
case of Matthew Arnold, who after all his 
years of successful work left but $5,000, and 
that of Charles Godfrey Leland, author of 
“Hans Breitmann’s Ballads,” whose estate 
was valued at about $2,000, are instances 
cited, which are balanced by the case of 
Lord Tennyson, who left nearly $300,000 ; 
of Swinburne, who left more than $100,000, 
and of Robert Browning, who left $60,000. 

As to authors of successful books, many 
have amassed considerable fortunes. Henry 
Seton Merriman, Edna Lyall, John Oliver 
Hobbes, Mrs. Isabella Lucy Bishop, and 


George Meredith all left estates of value; - 


but Florence Marryat, Mary Kingsley, and 
even Lewis Carroll left such small sums as 
$7,395, $17,055, and $19,000. 

Publishers in many cases left very large 
fortunes, the chief among them being G. 
Smith, of Smith, Elder & Co., $3,800,800 ; 
Thomas Nelson, of T. Nelson & Sons, 
$3,154,335 ; George William Petter, of Cas- 
sell, Petter & Galpin, $2,602,805 ; Alexander 
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Mamillan, of Mamillan & Co., $895,055 ; 
Adam Black, of A. & C. Black, $736,305 ; 
George Lock, of Ward, Lock & Co, 
$505,050. — London Letter in the New York 
Sun. 

Joseph Pulitzer’s Editorials. — Afloat or 
ashore, Mr. Pulitzer is surrounded by a 
troop of readers and secretaries, and when 
the impulse to do a thing comes upon him, 
his power of endurance breaks the youngest 
and the strongest of them. Take him at 
sea, where most of his time has been spent 
of late. It is. an ordinary occurrence for 
him to rout out his personal staff at two or 
three .o’clock in the morning to aid him in 
the preparation of an article. To think with 
him is to act. Let it be some political fight 
or principle to which he has dedicated the 
World, and though he may be on the other 
side of the earth, he is able to visualize it 
and live with the paper and those in charge 
of it through every step of success or defeat. 

He does not compose with facility ; some 


of those whole-page editorials in the World, 
bearing the signature “Joseph Pulitzer,” 


which became so familiar during the Roose- 
velt administration and in the forming of the 
last Bryan campaign, represented weeks and 
weeks of unrelenting labor. They meant the 
driving to near distraction of those upon 
whom he is compelled to depend to put his 
thoughts on paper ; they meant a crying for 
“facts, facts,” and “more facts” which it 
was believed would never cease ; they meant 
the working-over of draft after draft of the 
editorial in preparation ; they meant count- 
less finished articles thrown away and a be- 
ginning all over again until the ear of the 
blind man was satisfied. —W. B. Meloney, 
in the American Magazine. 


Conquering John Wesley’s Cipher. — The new 
_ complete edition of John Wesley’s journals 
is making progress, the first volume be- 
ing nearly ready for publication. There 
is an interesting story concerning the de- 
ciphering by the editor, Rev. Nehemiah 
Curnock, formerly editor of the Methodist 
Recorder, of the early diaries kept by Wes- 
ley when a young student at Oxford. They 
were not only unpublished, they had never 
been read, the entries having been made in 


a queer mixture of abbreviated longhand, a 
primitive shorthand, and a very puzzling 
cipher. The owner of the manuscript vol- 
umes, Russel Colman, permitted Mr. Cur- 
nock to photograph the pages, and with 
some thousands of fac-similes before him, 
he began the task of reading the diaries. 
He has spent four years on the task. 

Mr. Curnock says that when he first 
looked at Wesley’s notes he had not the 
faintest idea what they could mean. “ Part 
was in shorthand, and I knew no shorthand. 
Part was in longhand, but abbreviated to 
one or two letters for a whole word. Part 
was in a cipher, to which I had no clue. 

“T had to find out what system of short- 
hand Wesley used, and learn it. That was 
comparatively easy, but I had also to read 
it as written by him. 

“To make out his longhand abbreviations 
was difficult, and I found that words, when 
made out, did not always bear their usual 
meanings. For instance, he wrote ‘st,’ and 
I soon determined that it meant ‘sat.’ But 
by ‘st’ Wesley really meant ‘a serious con- 
versation, as distinguished from a casual 
talk, which he represented by ‘t.’ 

“When nearly every word is similarly ab- 
breviated, it is not easy to read another 
man’s notes. 

“As for the cipher,- Edgar Allan Poe’s 
cipher in ‘ The Gold Bug’ is simplicity itself 
compared with it, and I had no clue to it. I 
studied most of the recorded ciphers since 
the sixteenth century, at the British Mu- 
seum-and elsewhere, and I have made vari- 
ous inquiries, but I found nothing to corre- 
spond with Wesley’s. 

“The ordinary method of finding the most 
frequently-recurring signs, in Poe’s manner, 
was not enough, for Wesley’s cipher was 
partly numerical and partly indescribable in 
type. It was inconceivably difficult to work 
it out, for the same sign does not always 
mean the same thing. 

“It was only by going over the notes time 
after time and making repeated comparisons 
that I was able, after months of work, to 
puzzle out the meaning of the various 
signs.” 

Mr. Curnock will give some account of 
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this work in the introduction to the first 
volume, which will be published next month. 
In one instance an explanation of one of the 
signs came into his mind when he was either 
dreaming or only half awake. He sprang 
up, went to his notebooks, and found that 
he had discovered the meaning of one of the 
most puzzling signs in the cipher. 

Editorial Literties with Ccpy.— We are 
constantly being told by public speakers and 
the press that we are not a military people, 
but the longer we live the more people we 
meet whose knowledge of military matters 
is sufficient to set at naught that of the pro- 
fessionals. When doctors of divinity, law, 
or medicine write for publication, it is a 
rare thing for editor, compositor, or proof- 
reader to set up his views in place of those 
of the author, especially over or under that 
author’s name. Architects, electricians, and 
engineers are also. secure. Even navy 
writers seldom find their pages altered by 
the publisher. 

But not so the soldier. Such has been 
the spread of information in the military 
art, such is the superiority of the editorial 
or compositorial mind that editors and type- 
setters do not scruple to alter the words of 
the military duthor, really believing him 
wrong. 

Without so much as a “by your leave” 
I have been made responsible for singular 
statements which prove, on comparison with 
the carbon copy it has long years been my 
rule to retain, to be not of my making, but 
the result of this growth of military lore 
among the laity. 

For instance: The proof sheets of a 
magazine article came to me with the bald 
statement that Sheridan had said thus and 
sO on a certain occasion when Sheridan 
could not possibly have been there. The 
carbon revealed a totally different name. 
The editor explained that it was so charac- 
teristic of Sheridan that he wrote Sheridan 
in place of the name in the copy. Speaking 
of Sheridan, one of the best-edited journals 
in America made me tell of this general do- 
ing a certain thing at Cedar Creek, when 
I had written Five Forks, and the carbon 
proved it. Explanation: The editor was so 


sure I meant Cedar Creek that he never 
thought it necessaty to ask. 

Still another: An old and famous pub- 
lishing house sent me proof sheets of a de- 
scription of a certain cavalry affair in which 
the general was met by a mounted escort 
and saluted with “ port arms.” What in the 
name of all creation could I have been think- 
ing of when I made a troop of horse exe- 
cute port arms in saddle ? The carbon was 
dragged to light—so was the original 
rough draft, and there in both it read “ car- 
bines advanced,” but some compositor knew 
better than the old regular, and with serene 
confidence changed things accordingly. 
Such was their confidence in their fellow- 
worker’s knowledge of military affairs that 
editor and proof-reader both let it go. 

A prominent Eastern journal, reviewing 
a Civil War story of mine, declared the de- 
scription of the cavalry fight on the right 
flank at Gettysburg — the brilliant affair be- 
tween Gregg’s division, plus Custer’s 
brigade, and Stuart’s division —to be a pic- 
ture of a “purely mythical combat.” It 
took the united and written .testimony of 
Merritt, Chester, Pennington, and half a 
score of surviving participants — officers of 
rank and distinction—to wrest an ac- 
knowledgment of error from the editor, 
who, after the fashion of the journalist, got 
even with the author by dismissing him as 
unworthy of consideration because “he was 
only a cadet at West Point at the time, and 
therefore could know nothing about it.” 
The author retaliated with the story of Mrs. 
Kelly’s apology. 

Then, one of the foremost editors in 
America, who, better than the author, knew 
what to name an article on a day in camp at 
West Point, scratched the title given it by 
the graduate and substituted what I was 
about to call his own, whereas it was n’t his 
own at all. It was the title given a quarter 
of a century earlier by General George C. 
Strong to a most entertaining story of cadet 
life in the fifties. Of course, it was not 
long before the lamented general’s son and 
heir wrote a letter of remonstrance, and, of 
course, he blamed the author, who was both 
aggrieved and innocent, and not the editor, 
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who alone was at fault. Nor was he quite 
satisfied with the explanation, for long 
afterward he again wrote to the victimized 
author, claiming that something in the way 
of reparation was due, and was again re- 
ferred to the man behind the blunder — the 
editor.— General Charles King, in Uncle 
Sam’s Magazine. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ For the convenience of readers Toe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention Tae Writer when they write. ] 





Tue DramatTistT AND THE THEATRE. Brander 
Matthews. Century (38 c.) for November. 

Harrer’s MaGazine, 1850-1909. Editor’s 
Harper's Magazine ( 38 c. ) for November. 

ENGLISH AND American Fiction. Atlantic ( 35 c.) 
for November. , 

Emerson. W. C. Brownell. 
November. 

SENSATIONAL JOURNALISM AND THE Remepy.  S. 
‘'W. Pennypacker. North American Review (38 c. ) for 
November. 

Gateways oF Literature. Brander Matthews. 
North American Review (38 c.) for November. 

San Franctsco’s Port-mayor ( Edward Robeson 
Taylor ). With portrait. Mabel Craft Deering. Put- 
mam’s Magazine ( 2 c.) for November. 

Great Pustisninc Houses. The Great Publishing 
Houses of France. Alvan F. Sanborn. Bookman 
(2c. ) for November. 


Study, 


Scribner's ( 28 c.) for 


IMITATION AND SUGGESTION IN THE Drama. Clay- 
ton Hamilton. Forum for November. 

Tue Popurar Exvement 1n Literature. _ Brian 
Hooker. Forum for November. 

My Rewrniscences. Edward Everett Hale. 


Woman's Home Companion (18 c.) for November. 
Joserx Putirzer. William B. Meloney. American 
Magazine for November. 


Styte un American Comic Art. Illustrated. 
Strand (18 c.) for November. 
Tue Art or It.ustrratinc.—II.-III. Illustrated. 


William Brett Plummer. Author ( London ) (18 c.) 
for November. 

Dravect 1x Fiction. W. Harold Thomson, Author 
(London ) (18 c.) for November. 

Ecnors or tHe Crassics 1x Kretinc. Thomas K. 
Sidey. Modern Language Notes (2 c.) for Novem- 
ber. 





Joun Cuurton Cortins—A Review. Allen R. 
Benham. Modern Language Notes (28 c.) for No- 
vember. S 

Tue Poems or Lovise Cuanpter Moutton. B. 
O. Flower. Twentieth Century Magazine ( 28 c.) for 
November. 

Georce Merepitx. With frontispiece portrait. 
Archibald Henderson, Ph.D. Twentieth Century 
Magazine -( 28 c. ) for November. 

New York Journatism: A SNAPSHOT. 
Fox. National Review (78 c.) for October. 

Crype Fitcuw as He Was. Archie Bell. Theatre 
for November. 

Rosert Burns, Poet or Humanity. Illustrated. 
Henry Mann. Columbian Magasine (18 c.) for No- 
vember. , 

Tue AvutHor or “ Anne or Avontea” (L. M. 
Montgomery ). With portrait. Zion’s Herald (8 c.) 
for October 6. 

Grorce Bancrort .Grirritx. With portrait. 
Zion’s Herald (8 c. ). for October 20. 

Literary Portraits AND Memories ( William 
Winter’s “ Old Friends”). Outlook (8 c.) for Oc- 
tober 2. 

Mrs. Humpary Warp’s Rear Prope. Illustrated. 
Charles S. Olcott. Outlook (18 c.) for October 23. 

Two Famous Battaps. Barbara Allen’s Cruelty, 
Robin Hood and Allien-a-Dale. Introduction by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. Outlook (18 c.) for Octo- 
ber 23. 

A Hitrnerto Unxnown Statuette oF CHARLES 
Lams. Illustrated. E. V. Lucas. Outlook (8 c.) for 
October 30. 

“Tue Human Way” anv Its Autuor ( Louise 
Collier Wilcox). With portrait. Harper's Weekly 
(13 ¢.) for October 30. 


Frank 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








William Dean Howells has returned with 
his daughter from a two-months’ trip in 
Europe. 

Miss Mary Johnston brought back from 
her half-year in Europe and Egypt some 
chapters of her Civil War novel, to be pub- 
lished next year, and is now working on it 
in her Richmond home. 

Edward Everett Hale’s estate is inven- 
toried at $40,932. Books and maps are 
valued at $6,000; copyrights, $1,500; auto- 
graph letters, $2,000. 

Oliver Herford is recovering from an at- 
tack of typhoid fever. 


J. M. Barrie has secured a divorce. 


“Maria Edgeworth and Her Circle,” by 
Constance Hill, is published by John Lane. 
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Margaret Sangster’s autobiography is 
‘published by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, under the title, “From My Youth 
Up.” 

John Bigelow, now in his ninety-second 
year, is publishing his autobiography, under 
the title of “Retrospections of an Active 
Life.” 


Mitchell Kennerley publishes “The Man 
Shakespeare,” by Frank Harris. The book 
is published before its appearance in Eng- 
land, thus reversing the usual fate of an 
English book. As a matter of fact, this 
‘book would probably never have been pub- 
‘lished but for the American publisher, who 
persuaded Mr. Harris to give him the manu- 
script after English publishers had given up 
‘the attempt in despair. It is twelve years 
since Mr. Harris started this book, and for 
several years it has been complete except 
for the author’s final corrections. 


John W. Luce & Co. will publish shortly 
Milton Bronner’s critical study of Maurice 
Hewlett. 


W. J. Courthope has at last finished his 
“ History of English Poetry,” and the manu- 
script of the sixth and final volume is now 
in Macmillan’s hands for early publication. 
“The same publishers have in the press the 
third volume of Professor Saintsbury’s 
“* History of English Prosody.” 


The Putnams will shortly publish “ Mr. 
Pope : His Life and Times,” in two vol- 
umes, by George Paston. 


Henry Holt & Co. announce “ Masters 
of the English Novel,” by Richard Burton, 
an appreciation and criticism of the great 
‘novelists of the nineteenth century. 

“Essays on Modern Novelists,” by Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps of Yale, to be 
‘published in November, will discuss Mrs. 
Ward, William De Morgan, Mark Twain, 
Hardy, Locke, and Conrad. 


Lepelletier’s “ Life of Paul Verlaine” is 
‘published in this country by Duffield & Co. 


John Albert Macy, whose “Child’s Guide 
to Reading” is announced, was for several 
years associate editor of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, a post he resigned to obtain more 


time for creative work. 
e 


Miss Laura Stedman, the granddaughter 
of Edmund Clarence Stedman, has now in 
preparation an official “ Life and Letters of 
E. C. Stedman.” 


The first two volumes of Emerson’s 
“ Journals,” just published, cover the years 
1820-’29. ‘heir author began these records 
as a boy, and continued to set down his daily 
addition until the task was no longer within 
his powers. The intimate episodes of his 
life were confided to those journals, as well 
as remarks on the men and women he knew. 

John Pierpont Morgan has paid $4,000 for 
three manuscript works of the late George 
Meredith. They are “ Diana of the Cross- 
ways,” “Lord Ormont and His Aminta,” 
and “The Amazing Marriage.” The manu- 
scripts were given by Mr. Meredith to an 
old servant, who was amazed to discover 
their value. They were in bad condition, 
disarranged and timeworn, but after much 
labor they were collated and found to be 
nearly perfect, except “The Amazing Mar- 
riage,” of which eight chapters are missing. 

A prize of $100 is offered for the best 
essay on international peace by an under- 
graduate of any American college or univer- 
sity. Essays must not exceed 5,000 words, 
and 3,000 words will be preferred. The 
name of the writer must not appear on the 
essay, which should be accompanied by a let- 
ter giving the writer’s name, class, college 
and home addresses, and sent to H. C. Phil- 
lips, secretary Lake Mohonk Conference, 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y., to reach him not later 
than March 15, 1910. 

The National Municipal League has estab- 
lished an annual prize of $100, to be called 
the William H. Baidwin prize, to be given 
to the author of the best essay on a subject 
connected with municipal government. For 
1909-10 the competition will be limited to 
undergraduate students in any college of the 
United States offering distinct instruction in 
municipal government, and the subject will 
be: “City Government by Commission.” 
Professor William Bennett Munro of Har- 
vard will give full information to inquirers. 


The Minneapolis Tribune has offered $100 
for the best new song for the University of 
Minnesota. 
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Two sets of prizes, to be known as the 
Seabury prizes, are offered for the best 
essays on one of the following subjects: 
“The United States, the Exemplar of an 
Organized World”; “The History of In- 


ternational Arbitration”; “The History 
and Significance of the Two Hague Peace 
Conferences”; “The Opportunity and 


Duty of the Schools in the International 
Peace Movement” ; and “ The Evolution of 
Patriotism.” The first set is open to seniors 
in the normal schools of the United States. 
The second set is open to seniors in the 
preparatory schools of the United States. 
Three prizes, of $75, $50, and $25, will be 
given for the three best essays in both sets. 
The contest will close March 1, 1910. Con- 
ditions of the contest are : Essays must not 
exceed 5,000 words (a length of 3,000 words 
is suggested as desirable), and must be 
written, preferably in typewriting, on one 
side only of paper, 8x10 inches, with a mar- 
gin of at least one and one-quarter inches. 
The name of the writer must not appear on 
the essay, which should be accompanied by 
a letter giving the writer's name, school 
and home addresses, and sent to Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary American 
School Peace League, 405 Marlboro street, 
Boston, Mass.,. not later than March 1, 
1910. 

Everybody's Magazine has been taken 
over by the Butterick Publishing Company, 
which has increased its capitalization from 
$12,000,000 to $15,000,000, to allow the con- 
solidation. The Ridgeway Company, which 
has been publishing the magazine, is capital- 
ized for $1,000,000, so that its stockholders 
will receive three Butterick shares for each 
Ridgeway share. Butterick stock was 
quoted recently at $30 a share. President 
Wilder, of the Butterick Company, says that 
Everybody’s Magazine has been paying ten 
per cent. dividends, and that it has more 
than 500,000 circulation. There will be no 
change in the management or editorial 
policy of the magazine. Erman J. Ridge- 
way will remain in charge. The Butterick 
Company publishes the Delineator, the De- 
signer, and the New Idea Woman’s Maga- 


zine. 


The Boston Weekly Review is a new jour- 
nal published by L. A. Guillemet Company, 
100 Boylston street, Boston. 

The first number of the Boys’ Magazine 
will appear about December 5, dated Janu- 
ary. The magazine will consist of thirty- 
six pages ( 11xI5 inches ), and the publishers 
say that it will be strictly high-class in 
every particular, and will be far and away 
ahead of anything yet attempted in this line. 
The publishers are the Scott F. Redfield 
Company, Smethport, Penn. 

The business of the Outing Magazine is 
being re-organized under the title of the 
Outing Publishing Company, with offices at 
315 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

Arboriculture, on account of insufficient 
financial support, will cease publication with 
the October issue. It has been published by 
John P. Brown for eight years. 

The Popular Monthly (New York), 
which is now published twice a month, 
makes a specialty of Western stories, college 
stories, detective stories, and stories of ad- 
venture in all lands. 

The Argonaut (San Francisco), in re- 
turning a manuscript, says: “Three thou- 
sand words is our limit.” 

George Bancroft Griffith died at East 
Lempster, N. H., September 28, aged sixty- 
eight. 

Frederick Russell Burton died at Landing, 
N. J., September 30, aged forty-eight. 

Edmond Kelly died at Nyack, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 4, aged fifty-eight. _ 

Kate Whiting Patch died at Framingham, 
Mass., October 10, aged thirty-nine. 

Sophie Jewett died in Buffalo October 11, 
aged forty-eight. 

Mary S. Robinson died at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., October 16, aged sixty years. 

Cesare Lombroso died at Turin October 
19, aged seventy-three. 

Henry Charles Lea died in Philadelphia 
October 24, aged eighty-four. 

Colonel Theodore Ayreault Dodge died 
at Versailles, France, October 26, aged 
sixty-seven. 

















